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COMMERCIAL TENDENCIES 
AND AN AESTHETIC STAN- 
DARD IN EDUCATION 1 

1 ONCE had a young friend who, after 
graduating from college, entered his father's 
business — that of the most considerable 
department store in a thriving city of the 
second class. Early pride and enthusiasm 
still mantled him when he took me through 
the place: millinery and phonographs, 
shoes and toys, and, particularly, miles of 
rugs and carpets, furlongs of draperies, and 
acres of furniture. The place gloried in 
its repute for the largest assortment of 
these things within three states. 

It was something of a new experience to 
me to observe a commercial enterprise of 
the kind from the point of view of its 
owners, and to note their manifest satis- 
faction in every aspect of it. Statistics 
certainly proved the primacy of the place, 
and I trust that I appeared sufficiently 
overwhelmed by their indisputable ma- 
jesty as they were arrayed before me. But 
my mind was really busy with something else. 

Here were great show windows dominat- 
ing a chief thoroughfare. Here likewise 
were endless display counters and exhibit 
rooms alluringly arrayed to encounter and 
to arrest the eye of daily passing thousands. 
To me at least, the implication seemed 
plain : back of these goods stood the repu- 
tation of a great house vouching for them 
at all points and urging (politely, subtly, 
of course, but none the less urging) their 
purchase. And the public, relying upon 
this reputation, was, every hour in the 
day, accepting the store as chief mentor 
in establishing standards not only of utility 
and value but of taste. The influence of 
my friend and my friend's father was, 
through the medium of their business 
enterprise, extending into virtually every 
home, big and little, important and unim- 
portant, in the city. The weight of 
responsibility upon these two amiable 
gentlemen which this, after all, somewhat 

1 Extracts from a paper read, by Professor 
Keyes of Dartmouth College, on May 23, 19 17, 
before the American Association of Museums, 
and to be included in their Proceedings. Pub- 
lished here by permission of the Association. 



obvious fact involved impressed me suf- 
ficiently so that I asked my friend if it 
weighed at all upon him. But he only 
looked at me with a cold and fishy eye. 
"We sell the public what it wants,'' he 
said, "and our prices bear comparison with 
those of any department store in the United 
States.'' 

At present, the three most potent educa- 
tive forces among us are, I believe, the 
newspapers (and certain magazines), the 
movies, and the department stores. The 
motto of each of them is, "We sell the 
public what it wants." It has to be. . . . 

The idea that art is not a substance 
but an emanation — a spirit, if you will, 
inherent in nothing — a vibration of beauty 
set in motion by the interplaying influence 
of things brought into right relations — 
is, perhaps, a little difficult to grasp, 
certainly as a guiding principle in trade, 
where volume production and volume 
sales are the essential desiderata. One 
can look to keen manufacturers to recognize 
demands and cater to them. But the 
education of the taste which produces those 
demands ought not to be left to them. 
There is too much danger that it will prove 
a taste for novelty rather than for excel- 
lence. . . . The problem of establish- 
ing a satisfactory standard remains. 

When all else fails, we fall back upon 
public education. It must be within its 
province to instruct not alone in the three 
R's, in hygiene, breadmaking, and the 
theory of government, but to impart — 
or rather to develop — high standards of 
aesthetic taste. That sounds like quite a 
program of responsibilities. Quite likely 
it is an impossible one: but certainly we 
have increasingly elaborate courses of art 
teaching in our public schools; and it 
seems pertinent to inquire to what end — 
unless it be the elevation of public taste. 

I have laid stress, too, upon good taste 
as expressed in the home and in homely 
surroundings, because I believe this to 
be fundamental to civic good taste and to 
most community progress in the direction 
of social consciousness; and, further, be- 
cause I have observed that studies in 
design and composition, and in reproduc- 
ing — and occasionally interpreting — the 
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outward aspect of things seem often to 
carry no further than themselves. At 
best, such practice as the schools can give 
in these things — even where the visible 
results indicate considerable latent sense 
of relationships and no small manual 
dexterity — can provide little more than 
the grammar and rhetoric of art: to serve, 
on the one hand, in rare instances as the 
tools of genuine creative expression; on 
the other, as keys to adequate under- 
standing. 

In either case the corrective stimulant 
of intelligent contact with the best of 
what has been done is indispensable. 
Whatever the line of his own endeavor, 
the school pupil should be encouraged to 
compare his results with those obtained 
by the master craftsmen. There is no 
better way for him to come into knowledge 
of patient thoroughness in workmanship 
and justness in arrangement and propor- 
tion. And this is one thing, I believe, for 
which museums exist: to provide material 
for comparison. We are but just beginning 
to find this out. It was, too, the museum 
folk who first made the discovery that 
their function is not that of Cerberus guard- 
ing against intrusion the shadowy place of 
dead and forgotten things. Now they 
offer invitation more generous than our 
educational system is fully competent to 
accept. Our school children learn to use 
libraries as natural aids in all their studies. 
They still look upon museums as places to 
be wandered through till feet ache and eyes 
rebel and the long procession of the past 
has undergone indiscriminate and ex- 
hausting review. And so do most grown- 
ups. There is even now a great deal of 
reference work done from lithograph plates 
in public libraries that should be done at 
first hand in museums. . . . 



Every step in art, then, which our public 
school children take should have its mu- 
seum reference just as every step in his- 
tory or literature has its library reference. 
I do not argue, of course, for the elimina- 
tion of contemporary exemplification; but 
it should be used sparingly and, again, 
only against the background which the 
museum can supply. . . . 

Of course it may be argued that the 
procedure recommended is sure to prove 
destructive of original freshness and nai- 
vete. My answer is that — technically — 
there is no such quality in art that is worth 
while. The materials used may be re- 
stricted to lowest possible terms; conven- 
tion may restrict the forms; but whether 
we have a Papuan war canoe, an Egyptian 
cat, an early Italian Madonna, or a Sar- 
gent mural melange, if it is worth while as 
art and not merely as a culture-historical 
specimen, it will exhibit, within the scope 
of its more or less clearly defined limitations, 
a real technical mastery. 

How to link up more closely the museum 
and the public educational scheme of 
things I am not prepared to say. Those 
in the thick of things can find the way if 
they will. Neither am I sure that I know 
whither my remarks lead. But this I do 
know: that while we deliberate here, the 
world that we understand is in dissolution. 
Those who will be called upon to recon- 
stitute it are the young people in the schools 
today. And in so far as the universal de- 
mocracy, which we are told is to ensue, 
shall be progressive rather than stagnant, 
responsibly constructive rather than an- 
archical, noble rather than debased, de- 
pends, in no small measure, upon the 
standards which we educators of today 
are able to make a part of their lives. 

Homer Eaton Keyes. 
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